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The proverbial roads to Rome and formal 
communication channels in schools and 
school districts have a common charac- 
teristic; both converge upon a focal 
point. In school systems that focal 
point is the administrator. Unlike the 
Roman roads, however, communication 
channels frequently contain unantici- 
pated and ill-defined barriers or road- 
blocks which interfere with the accurate 
transmission of in-going and/or outgoing 
messages. Since the administrator spends 
so much of his time preparing, initi- 
ating, receiving, and interpreting mes- 
sages, and since he is such a central 
link in the many interrelated linking 
systems of communication which surround 
him, an understanding of channel road- 
blocks would seem very useful and im- 
portant to him. What are some concepts 
needed for describing and explaining 
communication roadblocks?! 


Communication: Some Key Concepts 


Communication may be defined as the 
transmission of facts, rumors, or values 
from one person to another. Facts are 
characterized by greater objectivity and, 
therefore, less feeling, while values 
contain a definite emotional element. A 
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communication channel is the structure 
of human relationships through which a 
message is transmitted. 


Channels can be described in various 
ways. In an organizational sense there 
are upward, downward, and horizontal 
channels. Any of these channels can be 
direct or indirect, formal or informal, 
extended or unextended, relatively open 
or relatively closed. 


Communication barriers operating in 
such channels can be broken into three 
categories: those related to words, 
those relating to the communicator who 
sends the message, and those relating 
to the communicatee(s) who receive the 
message. 


Barriers Related to Words 


Words are only symbols for things and 
not things themselves. As symbols they 
Suggest diverse meanings to different 
individuals. The meaning stems not only 
from dictionary meanings but also from 
unique experiences which communicatees 
have had with the thing which a word 
symbolizes. Thus, the word "tenure" will 
have a different meaning to a teacher 
who has moved from a district because 
she failed to meet the requirements of 
permanent status, as contrasted with 
a teacher who did meet the standards 
and has enjoyed the privileges which go 
with it. 


Not only do the perceptions about 
words vary in relation to an individu- 
al's unique experience, but the social 
setting in which a person lives also 
shapes meaning. Thus, the word "desegre- 
gation" has a different meaning in the 
west than it does in the south, and the 
difference stems largely from cultural 
dissimilarity. Since a society is dynam- 
ic, the problem is further complicated 
by the changing meanings associated with 
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words, King James II of England, for ex- 
ample, described St. Paul's Cathedral, 
according to Lee,? as "amusing, awful 
and artificial." Translated into present- 
day language, he meant that the Cathedral 
was "pleasing, awe-inspiring, and skill- 
fully achieved." Even in the time span 
of the present generation such terms as 
"discipline," "curriculum," and "teacher 
welfare" have taken on new shades of 
meaning. 


As culture changes, new specializa- 
tions develop which strongly affect lan- 
guage and communication. As school or- 
ganizations grow larger and more bureau- 
cratic, there is a tendency toward more 
specialized work which, inturn, produces 
personnel with different training, dif- 
ferent values, different experiences and 
different vocabularies. Thus, in the so- 
lution of one child's learning problem a 
principal, a psychometrician, a reading 
specialist, a regular teacher, a psy- 
chiatrist, a counselor, a general super- 
visor, a physician and others may be in- 
volved. With such diverse orientations 
among personnel, communication road- 
blocks are inevitably encountered. 


Roadblocks in communication also arise 
because of complexities in dictionary 
definitions. The word "set," for in- 
stance, has sixteen different conditions 
or actions to which itapplies. The scope 
of the problem is suggested by the fact 
that the 500 most frequently used English 
words have 14,070 different meanings. 


In summary, then, several factors re- 
lated to word meanings create communica- 
tion barriers. Specialized vocabularies, 
different social backgrounds, multiple 
dictionary definitions, unique experi- 
ence of individuals all make for inac- 
curacies in communication. Inaccuracies 
are increased when a communicatee does 
not distinguish between words and the 
things for which they stand. Communica- 
tion is not merely an exchange of words; 
rather, it is an attempt to exchange 
unique meanings associated with words. 


Barriers Relative to 
the Communicator 


While communication is highly depend- 
ent upon words, the communicator's ef- 
fect on meaning should not be minimized. 
Because of his central role in a school 
System, the administrator can readily 
facilitate or inhibit communication. 
What are some of the ways he creates 
roadblocks in communication channels? 


It is universally recognized that per- 
sonnel's perceptions about the adminis- 
trator extend beyond his personality; he 
is perceived as a person in a position. 
As a person in a position, he has legal 
powers which in the eyes of personne] 
can be used for or against them. Thus, 
he can bestow or not bestow tenure, 
transfer or not transfer, promote or not 
promote. The threat to personnel which 
derives from such power causes distor- 
tion and interruption in the flow of com- 
munication to the administrator. In very 
subtle fashions personnel may present 
themselves in ways which suggest they 
are more competent or more gifted than 
they actually are. On the other hand, 
the barrier may create emotional blocks 
so that other personnel appear less in- 
telligent or less capable than they ac- 
tually are. 


Personnel whose personal or profes- 
sional status is highly threatened are 
often very sensitive to the implications 
of transmitting information which might 
reflect adversely upon them. In such 
eases, it is understandable that they 
resort to diplomatic presentations, 
highly selective reporting, delayed com 
munication, or the avoidance of face-to- 
face situations with the administrator. 
The barrier of psychological threat is 
further reinforced by limitations in 
memory and by selective remembering. 


The "top" administrator in an organi- 
zation is especially vulnerable to the 
reception of distorted communication, 
because of the different levels in an 
organization through which the messages 
must pass. Thus, he may have great dif- 
ficulty in getting an accurate picture 
of how personnel feel toward him, toward 
their position, or toward their work 
conditions. 


Perceptions about the effects of an 
administrator's legal powers may be 
tempered or accentuated by the adminis- 
trator's personality and the behavior he 
displays. In this regard the motives 
which communicatees attribute to com- 
municators become extremely important. 
The tendency to pre-judge motives is one 
of the greatest barriers to communica- 
tion, according to Rogers and Roethlis- 
berger.3 Pre-judgments cause both teach- 
ers and administrators to "jump to con- 
clusions," and in the process they assess 
communication situations inaccurately. 
Thus, if an administrator seeks to per- 
Suade a teacher to do some task about 
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which the teacher has reservations, the 
motives of the administrator are apt to 
be questioned and the teacher will be 
on guard. In the United States, there is 
a widespread cultural tendency to be 
critical of those in authority. The 
spirit which moved the early settlers to 
throw tea into the Boston Harbor still 
expresses itself toward such authority 
figures as army sergeants, politicians, 
and administrators. This tendency can be 
reinforced if the administrator prac- 
tices duplicity or uses manipulative 
means so that distrust is aroused in 
personnel. The interpretations which 
personnel place upon the communication 
of an administrator are highly dependent 
upon the presence or the absence of con- 
sideration in his past behaviors toward 
them. If he is impatient, gruff, overly- 
critical, or harsh, a brake is placed 
upon communication. This is particularly 
true for personnel who are sensitive, 
insecure, or dependent upon the adminis- 
trator's approval. Studies reported by 
Kahn and Cannell? indicate that the emo- 
tional quality of conference relation- 
ships is remembered more vividly than 
what is said. 


The acceptance or non-acceptance of 
communication from an administrator is 
also dependent upon the extent to which 
personnel believe that he is competent 
in the subject about which he is talking. 
If an administrator is talking ahout a 
core program, for example, and personnel 
think that he is inexpert in curriculum 
matters, a barrier immediately arises. 
In cases where the administrator is ex- 
tremely lacking in competence, what he 
says may be dismissed. In addition, if 
he ignores teachers' requests, or if 
he is ineffective in meeting their re- 
quests, then staff members are more 
likely to stop coming to him and hbar- 
riers are again created. 


Barriers Relating to 
Communicatees 


Some roadblocks in commimnication chan- 
nels are related more closely to con- 
municatees than either to verbal symbols 
or the communicator. The immediate moti- 
vation of communicatees, for instance, 
strongly affects communication. If a 
teacher is tired and prefers to rest in 
preference to attending a meeting, then 
a barrier will exist if he attends the 
meeting. Or, if a teacher desires to 
leave school early for family consider- 
ations and a principal calls a confer- 
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ence on short notice, blocks to atten- 
tion and understanding are again to be 
encountered. In short, barriers are apt 
to arise as the immediate purposes of the 
communicator and communicatees differ, 


Some personnel seem to be afflicted 
by what some writers have called "status 
anxiety." Communicatees who are thus af- 
flicted may tend to misinterpret mes- 
sages. Thus, if a principal asks a 
teacher who is greatly concerned about 
her tenure to drop by the office for a 
conference, without specifying the pur- 
pose, she may imagine very negative 
things about the proposed conference. 
Extreme concerns also express themselves 
through informal channels in the form of 
distorted reports and rumors. Positive 
distortions can also result when person- 
nel have strong desires about such mat- 
ters as salaries or working conditions. 
When strong emotions are aroused because 
of threats to one's present or future 
Status, communication is very likely to 
be colored or discolored. 


When the values held by communicatees 
differ markedly from those of the com- 
municator, barriers to understanding are 
again apparent. Since persons view the 
message from different frames of refer- 
ence or points of view, different in- 
terpretations arise. A message concern- 
ing the possible curtailment of a driver 
education program will be interpreted 
differently by those responsible for 
driver education than by those respons- 
ible for mathematics and science pro- 
grams. Facts do not necessarily speak 
for themselves. They take on meaning 
related to the values against which one 
weighs them. 


Some Action Clues 


An administrator's understanding of 
communication barriers is very important, 
but understanding is not enough. How can 
he act effectively as a communicator in 
the face of time limitations, the pres- 
sures of the situation, the imperfec- 
tions of personality and the shortcomings 
of communication symbols? A basic con- 
sideration in solving this task is his 
Listening skill. 


Skillful listening calls for good 
observation and a sensitive ear. The 
listener must not only concentrate on 
the meaning of word symbols, but also on 
the meaning of behavior. What is ex- 
pressed through body posture? What are 
the hands of the conferee saying, if 
anything? What emotional tone does the 


voice quality communicate? Are there 
silent symbols in eye contacts, pauses 
or hesitations? Does the behavior of the 
conferee suggest that he is relaxed, 
tense, or threatened? What would he say 
if he sincerely expressed what he is 
feeling and thinking? Are there clues 
about sub-conscious motivations? 


If the above guidelines are used in 
listening, the administrator will be in 
a better position to recognize and cope 
with channel roadblocks. If observations 
suggest that certain personnel are af- 
fected by "status anxiety" in adminis- 
trative conferences, the administrator 
can adapt accordingly. For such persons 
the administrator can seek to establish 
a permissive atmosphere in which feel- 
ings can be expressed and accepted. 
Overly harsh or critical attitudes can 
better be avoided by the administrator. 
Such an approach will help to remove the 
roadblocks to upward communication. It 
is reasonable to expect that informal 
channels provide a different atmosphere 
for communication than do formal chan- 
nels. A subordinate is less likely to 
question motives and to react negatively 
to suggestions in informal channels. He 
is also more likely to discuss feelings 
and attitudes and, thereby, promote up- 
ward communication. Thus, by using in- 
formal channels some of the status bar- 
riers frequently encountered in formal 
channels can be avoided. 


In conferences where emotional blocks 
are less prevalent, the administrator 
can concentrate more critically upon the 
meaning of content. If the speaker is 
putting forth a thesis, then the ad- 
ministrator needs to comprehend it and 
to weigh the evidence in support of it. 
In order to do this, he will avoid the 
six bad habits of listening suggested by 
Nichols and Stevens: faking attention or 
pretending to listen; listening for facts 
without considering the broader meanings; 
over-concentrating on physical appearance 
and delivery at the expense of attending 
to verbal content; yielding to distrac- 
tions; dismissing content as uninterest- 
ing; and, ceasing to listen because the 
content is difficult to comprehend.5 


As a listener the administrator will 
be keenly aware that words are symbols. 
Words such as morale, learning, or group 
atmosphere, which refer to intangibles, 
present greater barriers than words such 
as desk, building, or book, which refer 
to tangibles. Thus, feedback to check on 
meaning is often more necessary when 


dealing with the former type of words. 
Misunderstandings which arise from this 
type of barrier are often prevalent when 
the administrator seeks to communicate 
with lay citizens about professional 
problems. The necessity of carefully se- 
lecting word symbols and of providing 
appropriate feedback in such commnunica- 
tion needs no elaboration. 


An analysis of the motivations and 
values which the communicatees hold can 
also provide clues for more effective 
communication and hence better adminis- 
tration. Prince discovered that the con- 
gruence of values between principals and 
teachers was directly related to the 
teacher's confidence in leadership and 
to the teacher's rating of the princi- 
pal's effectiveness.® Less roadblocks 
to communication should appear between 
principals and teachers with similar 
values. 


No administrator can eliminate all the 
roadblocks in communication channels. 
However, since he spends so much of his 
time in the giving and receiving of mes- 
sages, even a small gain in the skillful 
handling of barriers can over a long 
period of time add significantly to his 
efficiency. Certainly the quantity and 
quality of administrator-staff communi- 
cation are basic determinants of organi- 
zational effectiveness. At the same time 
the quality of this communication either 
contributes to the satisfaction and pro- 
fessional growth of personnel or, on the 
other hand, adds to their frustrations 
and leaves unexplored the avenues which 
could increase their personal and pro- 
fessional excellence. 


This concept is developed further in portions of a 
chapter entitled "Communicating" which will appear in 
a book tentatively titled Effective Administration 
Through Cases and Concepts, by Jack Culbertson, Paul 
B. Jacobson, and Theodore Reller, to be published by 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., in January, 1960. 
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